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A CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 
FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


Part I: Description’ 





MARGARET M. RIGGS, Ph.D. 


and Department of Research 
The Training School 
MARGARET E. RAIN, M.A. Vinclend, New Jerecy 


INTRODUCTION 


Existing classification systems (1) (3) have obscured or ignored 
two major empirical facts: a) that degrees of certainty of classifica- 
tion exist in terms of the amount of information in the case record and 
b) that there are a number of cases for which neither familial nor or- 
ganic etiology can be demonstrated, i.e. in which the retardation is 


unexplained. 


It is our purpose to take account of these points in a new classifi- 
cation system based on degree of information in the record. Six major 
categories are used: I Familial, Il Organic, III Unexplained, IV 
Mixed, V Mongoloid, VI Non-Classifiable. Each category has several 
subdivisions which represent levels of certainty in terms of the amount 


of information available. 


The chief advantage of this approach is its flexibility and practi- 
ality for both research and administration. Not only is it applicable 
to any population of retarded individuals, but also it shows at a glance 
the confidence with which each diagnosis was made. For administra- 
tive purposes this means that the system provides a rapid screening of 
those cases for which more information is needed and at the same time 
gives a tentative designation for working purposes. In terms of re- 
search the experimenter has an opportunity to choose the cutting point 
which suits his needs. 


1. Part II of this study will contain evidence concerning the reliability and objectivity 
of this system, together with a further demonstration of its usefulness for research. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


Certain basic premises guide our formulation of the categories, 
First, we decided to use our direct evidence rather than inference as far 
as possible, basing our judgments only on facts in the case records. Once 
having decided which facts we would use as evidence, only their pres. 
ence or absence was permitted to influence the classification. This meant 
that other facts were not permitted to ‘stand in’ as inferential representa. 
tives of the direct evidence. For example, low educational, occupa- 
tional, or cultural level was not considered evidence for actual intellec. 
tual retardation in the immediate family when defining a familial case, 


Second, we accepted as major categories the traditional sub-types 
of Familial (Hereditary, Endogenous, Non-Organic), Organic (Non- 
Familial, Exogenous, Brain Injured), and, because it is a frequent 
and well-defined entity in itself, Mongolism. All three have been re- 
ported to have psychological characteristics which typify them and 
serve to differentiate them from each other, at least on a group level. 
It is also well recognized that a child destined to be retarded on a fam- 
ilial basis, may suffer brain injury in addition. This gives rise to the 
category of ‘Mixed’ cases. 


Third, we found that in spite of fairly detailed records, a certain 
number of cases could not be called either Familial or Organic without 
resorting to inference rather than fact. We were perplexed as to how 
to account for the retardation in these cases. We are not speaking of 
instances in which hearing and vision are so impaired as to produce 
pseudo-deficit, nor of those in which a major psychosis or neurosis 
keeps the person from rational thought on an intelligence test. The 
cases that puzzled us were considered to be genuinely retarded, and 
only their apparent lack of etiology differentiated them from the rest 
of the population. We have designated them as a separate category so 
that their true nature may be further investigated. We are calling them 
simply Unexplained. 


Our final category is composed of cases for which the information 
is insufficient to say whether organic and familial etiology is, or is not, 
present; we will call them Non-Classifiable. 


Having decided upon our categories we formulated certain prin- 
ciples with respect to the evidence we would use as a basis for 
classification : 
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a) The root information should come from the case record with- 
out reference to the psychologist’s interpretation of the child’s test 
behavior. 

b) We are starting with retardation as a basic fact to be explained. 
Although perfectly normal children may suffer a certain trauma with- 
out retardation, we are dealing with those instances in which this par- 
ticular etiological factor has caused retardation, hence we include 


possible as well as usual causes. 


c) In specifying the causes and symptoms of organic damage 


which we were willing to accept as evidence, we did not attempt to cull 
from the literature an exhaustive list of all possible indices. Instead we 
included only those, a) which we actually found in a series of 200 
of our cases, and, b) which are also well recognized in the literature 
as being of significance for the etiology and diagnosis of damage to the 
central nervous system. Several well known causes of mental deficit 
were not included in our list because we did not encounter them, e. g. 
rubella in the mother during the early months of pregnancy, or rh 
incompatibility. In the practical use of this system our list would be 
augmented as new cases presented new factors. Where present litera- 
ture contains conflicting standards, for example the minimum length 
of labor apt to be associated with birth injury, we used our best judg- 
ment in setting criteria, always remaining within the limits set by 
conservative authors.1_ We recognize that each experimenter using this 
system of classification must define for himself the exact list of organic 
symptoms and causes to be used. This flexibility provides for the in- 
corporation of new knowledge concerning etiology when and where it 
is discovered without destruction of the basic frame-work. Considering 
the tentativeness of present knowledge we believe this fluidity is a 
strong asset rather than a liability. 


d) Some evidence was suggestive enough to raise a reasonable 
suspicion of organic pathology or familiality, but far from conclusive 
enough to establish either. This evidence was classed separately as giv- 
ing rise to a ‘slight suspicion’, and was used only to lower the certain- 
ty level of another category, not as positive evidence for the category 
whose presence it might possibly indicate. 


- ‘we approach to organic etiology based on a survey of the literature, see French 
et al. 
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The following criteria were used as definite evidence for, or 


slight suspicion of, familial and organic etiology: 


I Criteria for Classifying Cases as Familial 
A. Definite evidence; one parent and/or one sibling (not half sib): 


1. Diagnosed as ‘backward’, ‘dull’, ‘retarded’, ‘mentally def. 
cient’, ‘borderline’ or less, on the basis of an intelligence test, 
or by an individual or institution known to base diagnoses 
only on intelligence tests; such deficiency not accompanied 
by a possible organic cause or symptomatology indicative of 
such a cause, as these are defined in this paper. 


2. Is, or was, three or more years retarded in school without re- 
corded non-intellectual cause, (e. g. illness, personality dis. 
turbance, frequent changes in school placement.) 


B. Slight suspicion; one parent and/or one sib (not half sib): 


Said to be mentally retarded, intellectually dull, etc. (as 
above); no objective test inferred. 


II Criteria for Classifying Cases as Organic 
A. Definite evidence: 


1. Diagnosis by a neurologist or endocrinologist on the basis of 
objective examination that a recognized organic syndrome is 
responsible for the child’s retardation, e. g. cerebral palsy, 
Froelichs. Two equally competent authorities in the same field 
shall not have given conflicting opinions. 


2. One or more of the following are in the case history: 
a) Severe falls and injuries to the mother during pregnancy. 


b) Syphillis in either or both parents with no statement of a 
negative Wasserman in the baby. 


c) Small baby (less than five pounds birth weight). 
d) Premature baby (less than 7.5 months). 

e) Long labor (30 hours or more). 

f) Instruments used and difficult labor. 

g) High forceps used. 
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Severe distortion or maceration of head during birth, e. g. 
severe flattening, blood visible under skin, small fontan- 
elle, etc. 

Deficient animation at birth without normal activity occur- 


ing immediately thereafter, (e. g. crying, breathing). 


Breech birth, cord around neck, pressure on prolapsed 
fetal cord. 


Blue baby, cyanotic, transfused or given oxygen imme- 
diately after birth. 


Transfusion because of severe bleeding, during first six 
months. 


Child had high temperature before retardation occurred 
(106° and over). 


Meningitis or encephalitis diagnosed at the time of the ill- 
ness, according to report. 
Whooping cough at 2.5 years or younger. 


Head injury with unconsciousness, nausea, and/or subse- 
quent change of behavior or neurological symptoms; medi- 
cal diagnosis of concussion implying this. 


Convulsions before retardation, three or more, or ‘a few’. 


Abnormal EEG or skull plate, e. g. “thinning of occipital 
bone”. 


Medical diagnosis of athetosis, spasticity, or chorea. 


Abnormal neurological signs of serious intracranial signifi- 
cance, e. g. Kernig’s, Babinsky, nystagmus, myostag- 
mus, etc. 


Epilepsy diagnosed medically with specification of condition. 


Staggering gait, tottering walk, etc. indicative of gross 
locomotor disturbance after age four, (not merely jerky or 
incordinate). 


Hydrocephalus, definite medical diagnosis. 


Three or more of the list of factors giving rise to ‘slight 
suspicion’ of organic pathology. 
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B. Slight suspicion: 

1. One or two of the following are recorded in the case history! 
a) “Position of baby abnormal” during pregnancy and/or birth, 
b) Artificial retardation of birth. 

c) Between 20 and 29 hours of labor. 

d) Dry birth. 

e) “Instruments used” but no recorded injury or medium 

forceps. 

f) Difficult birth, no instruments used. 

g) Deficient animation. 

h) Abscessed or running ears before retardation occurred. 

i) Poliomyelitis before retardation occurred. 


j) Head injury with unconsciousness, nausea, or changed be- 
havior or medical diagnosis of concussion, implying these, 
after retardation occurred. 


k) Glandular insufficiency and/or glandular treatment which 
caused at least partial improvement, or pituitary insufficien- 
cy, in endocrinologist’s opinion. 


1) Spinal or cranial operation. 
m) Slight motor paralysis. 
n) Gross muscular twitching or coarse tremor. 


0) Tongue does not protrude in midline. 

p) More than three miscarriages. 

q) Strabismus plus locomotor incoordination. 
r) Epilepsy reported, no elaboration. 


Although the presence of any one of the factors constituting definite 
evidence establishes the supposition of familial or organic etiology, the 
absence of such evidence does not rule out the possibility if the infor- 
mation in the record is meagre. For example, if neither parent is 
known, the presence of a retarded sibling would indicate familial etiol- 
ogy, but the presence of a normal sibling would not rule out familial- 
ity since either or both parents might have been retarded. 








1. With more precise information many of these would be classed in Section A above. 
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This problem gave rise to our concept of levels of certainty.’ In 
practice, for the Familial and Organic categories, once definite evidence 
had been obtained, more information was necessary only to rule out 
the possibility of a mixed case. Thus we wished to know for our Fam- 
jlial cases that the conditions of birth, pregnancy, and early develop- 
ment had been well enough remembered so that if any abnormalities 
had occurred they would have been reported. For the Organic cases we 
wished to be sure that the family was sufficiently known so that a re- 
tarded member would have been noted in the record. 

There is no positive evidence which can establish the classication 
of Unexplained, since unlike the other two it depends on lack rather 
than presence of cause. Definite knowledge of pregnancy, birth, early 
development, and family is especially important if both familiality 
and organic pathology are to be ruled out. 

With these considerations in mind we set up four levels of infor- 
mation giving four degrees of certainty of diagnosis for the Familials 
and Organics. We specified three levels for the Unexplained category 
which depend on the combined information of the first three levels of 
the other two categories. As a code designation for the Familials we 
have used F, for the Organics O, and for the Unexplained cases X (sig- 
nifying the unknown quantity!) The Arabic numeral following the code 
letter indicates the level of certainty; 1 being the level containing the 
most information. In addition, when the information was sufficient to 
establish classification on the first or second level but a slight suspicion 
of the other category existed, this was designated by the code letter of 
the category for which there was definite evidence plus the code letter 
of the category for which there was slight suspicion, i.e. F-O, O-F, 
X-0, X-F. This is the least certain level of classification, not because 
of lack of information but because of conflicting information suggestive, 
but not truly indicative, of a mixed case, or, in the Unexplained 
group, significant of a possible but not definite misclassification. 

Table I shows the complete classification system with each sub- 
division designated by its code symbol. The three relatively residual 
categories of Mongoloid, Mixed, and Non-Classifiable are relatively 
uncomplicated and their definitions are self-explanitory. The Non- 
Classifiable category is sub-divided only to indicate tentative suspicions 


of organic pathology or familiality when these exist. 
1. We are well aware that the terms ‘certainty’ and ‘ruled out’ are only relative. In 
actuality, one never knows that a given etiological factor is causing the retardation in 


a particular case, but only that the retardation is more likely to be due to that factor 
than to any other in the light of the available facts. 
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TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM BASED ON ETIOLOGICAL 
INFORMATION AVAILABLE IN THE CASE RECORDS! 


I Familial: 


F-1: 
F-2: 


F-3: 


F-4: 


F-O: 


Requires definite evidence as stated in ‘Criteria for 
Classifying Cases as Familial’. 


Some information on birth; no organic signs or causes 
Birth unspecified, some information on pregnancy; no 
organic signs or causes. 


Birth and pregnancy unspecified, some information on 
development or on age of walking and talking, and/or 
neurological examination done; no organic signs or causes. 


Birth, pregnancy, development, neurological examination 
unspecified; no organic signs or causes. 


Information present for F-1 or F-2; slight suspicion of 
organic pathology. 


II Organic: Requires definite evidence as stated in ‘Criteria for Clas. 


0-1: 


0-2: 


0-3: 
0-4: 


O-F: Information present for O-1 or O-2; 


sifying Cases as Organic’. 

Schooling and/or occupation specified for both parents 
and/or one parent and all siblings; no evidence of 
familiality.? 

Schooling and/or occupation specified for one parent and 
one sib, other parent’s identity known; no evidence of 
familiality. 

Schooling and/or occupation specified for one parent, 
other parent’s identity known; no evidence of familiality. 

Less evidence concerning family than in O-3; no evidence 
of familiality. 
slight suspicion of 
familiality. 


We recognize that it would be desirable to have complete social and medical histories 


Such information would give a 


higher level of certainty in each category than the above system provides. 
These phrases refer to evidence as stated in ‘Criteria for Classifying Cases’. 


2. 
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III Unexplained: Requires absence of definite evidence for both or- 
ganic pathology and familiality as stated in ‘Criteria for 
Classifying Cases’. 
. X-1: Information present for both F-1 and O-1. 
r 
X-2: Information present for both F-1 or 2 and O-1 or 2. 
$2 X-3: Information present for both F-1, 2, or 3 and O-1, 2, or 3. 
no 
X-O: Information present for X-1 or X-2; slight suspicion of 
organic pathology. 
" X-F: Information present for X-1 and X-2; slight suspicion of 
‘ familiality. 
- IV Mixed: Requires evidence for both Familial and Organic etiology. 
M-1: Definite evidence for both Familial and Organic etiology 
of as stated in ‘Criteria for Classifying Cases’. : 
M-2: Slight suspicion of both Familial and Organic Etiology | 
m as stated in ‘Criteria for Classifying Cases’. | 
~ V Mongoloid: Any statement, backed by ‘evidence, from a profes- 
of sional person or institution that child is mongoloid. | 
d VI Not Classifiable: Insufficient information to satisfy any other 
of category. 
NC-X: No definite evidence for either Familial or Organic etiol- 
t, ogy, insufficient information to satisfy both F-3 and O-3. 
y: NC-F: Slight suspicion of familiality and insufficient informa- 
ne tion to satisfy both F-2 and O-2. 
NC-O: Slight suspicion of organic pathology and insufficient in- 
of formation to satisfy both F-2 and O-2. 
NC-M: Definite evidence for either Familial or Organic etiology | 
" and slight suspicion of the other, evidence insufficient to | 
satisfy both F-2 and O-2. 
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USEFULNESS OF THIS SYSTEM 
OF CLASSIFICATION FOR RESEARCH 


The authors have used this system in a study of differences on the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale between retarded children of Familial, 
Organic, and Unexplained etiology (2). Each group deviated signifi. 
cantly from the rest of the sample in some aspect of social competence, 
indicating that this classification system is capable of differentiating 
groups well enough to permit its use for research. The significant re- 
sults obtained for the Unexplained group provide tentative justification 
for setting it apart as a separate etiological category. 


DISCUSSION 


We have presented a detailed system for classifying mentally re- 
tarded people, based on the empirical evidence concerning etiology 
available in the case records. Its value will be measured by the extent 
to which it proves practical for administrative and research purposes. 
Although proof of its objectivity is deferred to Part II, it was designed 
to be used by people without special professional background, e. g. the 
registrar of an institution. Once a particular list of organic symptoms 
and causes has been decided upon no special equipment is needed ex- 
cept a medical dictionary and an eye for detail. We frankly acknowl- 
edge that we are publishing this system with only token evidence of its 
fruitfulness for research. We do so as a foundation for our own further 
studies and also in the hope that others will help us discover whether 
this basically empirical approach is useful in cutting through the tangle 
of overlapping criteria which have so far obscured studies based on 
etiology. 
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GUEST IN OUR HOUSE 
by 
Dolores A. Morin 


Our children look at him with loving eyes, 
This man-child, for some thirty-two odd years, 
Has made his home in ours. 

Our joys are his 

And what sorrow he can comprehend. 

And yet -- 

We whole ones 

Owe the debt. 

He taught the way of faith 

In every day’s good food, 

The peaceful hours of rest, the joy of play, 
The simpleness of prayer, 

And long good nights of sleep. 

He taught us patience, understanding, love; 
The way to live for only just the day, 

Until that final rest 

When God takes to Himself 

Those small but simple hearts 

That He loves best. 
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WALDORF DINNER SPONSORED BY 
PARENTS ASSOCIATION IS GALA EVENT 





Calling for greater public awareness of the needs of mentally re. 
tarded children, Pearl S. Buck, noted novelist, spoke to a large dinner 
audience at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York on Saturday 
night, May 10. The dinner was sponsored by the Parents Association 
of The Training School at Vineland. More than 30 guests from the 
school’s staff and the city of Vineland were present for the event, which 
attracted nearly 250 persons from a 15-state area. 

The dinner was a $50-a-plate affair for the benefit of the “Happi- 
ness Fund” of The Training School here. It netted more than $10,000 
according to the report at the dinner, given by W. Carl Walton, treas. 
urer of the parents group. 

Dr. Walter Jacob, Director of the school, gave an excellent brief 
talk in which he lauded the cooperative work of the parents group and 
the invaluable support it gave to the programs of the institution. He 
stressed the constant research that is being conducted here into the 
causes and prevention of mental retardation. “Studies we have made 
in heredity, blood chemistry, metabolism, birth injury, cerebral palsy, 
and mongolism are adding to our knowledge year after year,” he said. 


While their parents and benefactors met at the Waldorf, the hun- 
dreds of children at The Training School here enjoyed special movies, 
with an ice cream and cake treat “after the show” through the courtesy 
of the Association. 

Morris Feld, president of the group, welcomed the guests and out- 
lined the growth and activities of the organization. Richard E. Thomson 
of Newark served as dinner chairman and master of ceremonies. 

Flowers for the event were provided from the school’s greenhouse 
by the florist, Edward Costa, who had carefully nurtured more than 700 
blooms for the Waldorf reception rooms and dinner tables. 


Pearl Buck’s talk was the highlight of the evening. “Every step 
toward progress,” she said, “has been made by some stricken and de- 
termined individual, compelled by a special sorrow and indignation to 
find relief and prevention. No reform begins with the sound, the for- 
tunate, the healthy, the comfortable. It is the ones who suffer who must 
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insist on being heard. And who are these who suffer? And who must 
speak for the children? The parents, of course, none but the parents, 
who are the only ones who know what their children lack and must 
have somehow. 

“From the organizations now being formed by the parents of re- 
tarded children I expect to see and do already see the first real steps 
toward research into the causes of mental handicaps, and the prevention 
of such handicaps in the future, as the results of this research begins 
to be known.” 

Letters were read from Governor Driscoll of New Jersey, from 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Emerson Nash who were unable to be present, and 
from others. Prior to the dinner, the Rev. J. Sanford Lonsinger, pastor 
of the Third Presbyterian Church of Newark, asked the invocation. The 
benediction. was pronounced by Rabbi Max Zucker of the Temple 
Emanuel in Passaic. 

There was dancing to Larry Bloom’s orchestra throughout the 
dinner. On the entertainment program, Tsuta Lombard, young Japanese 
concert soprano, delighted the audience with arias from Madame 
Butterfly and La Traviata. Pearl Primus, widely acclaimed dancer, 
brought the evening to a stirring climax with her series of exotic 
“Dances of Africa”. She danced barefoot, in a variety of native cos- 
tumes, accompanied only by a drummer, Moses Mianns, whose skilled 
artistry on the prjmative instrument brought. repeated applause from 
the audience. 


AMONG OUR RECENT VISITORS 





Visitors from many parts of the world have come to The Training 
School in recent weeks. They include Mlle. Nina R. De Traubenberg, 
psychologist, of Paris, France; Harland H. Clark of Nova Scotia; 
Fraulein Hanna Frauboes of Germany; Mrs. and Mrs. Robert E. Chand- 
ler, recently of Tientsin, China; the Rev. Fr. Romeo Demers, the Rev. 
Fr. Euchariste Paulhus, and Dollard Cormier of Quebec, Canada. 

Scores of guests from American colleges and universities visited 
the school in May, including 75 students from Glassboro Teachers Col- 
lege, 45 students from Lafayette College and Lehigh University and 
two large groups from Drexel Institute in Pennsylvania. 

Members of state commissions from New York, Delaware and New 
Jersey were also among recent visitors. 
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PARENTS ASSOCIATION “CIRCUS PARTY” 
THRILLS TRAINING SCHOOL CHILDREN 





“We saw the circus!” 


Those were the magic words at The Training School after nearly 
500 children poured from the 14-bus caravan which had taken them to 
Philadelphia and Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey’s “greatest show on 
earth” on May 28. 


Cotton candy, peanuts, soft drinks, and cowboy hats added to the 
thrills of the trained lions, elephants, clowns and glittering pageantry 
which many of them had never seen before. Five of the children were 
brought to front seats in wheelchairs which had been provided through 
the Red Cross for non-ambulatory members of the group. 


Bert W. Schmickel, the school’s cottage supervisor and a former 
Bridgeton recreation director, headed the large committee which made 
the day a success. 

The event was sponsored by the Parents Association of The Train- 
ing School, headed by Morris Feld of New York. More than 30 mem- 
bers of the Junior Chamber of Commerce of Vineland served as attend- 
ants and guides to assist cottage parents and school staff. The motor 
corps of the Vineland Red Cross provided station wagon, drivers, and 
the wheelchairs. In the entourage were three nurses from the school 
with first aid equipment -- but none was needed. 


Many of the children were up as early as 5:00 A. M., for excite- 
ment had been running high for days. Busses were loaded in orderly 
fashion at Maxham Hall and moved through Vineland with police es- 
cort. State police led the caravan to the Camden Bridge where it was 
met by the bridge police. At the end of the quick run over the bridge, 
Philadelphia city police met the happy busloads and convoyed them 
down Broad Street where thousands waved to the youngsters as they 
passed. A particularly large crowd was gathered at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel where the national convention of the American Associa- 
tion for Mental Deficiency was being held. Members had been previous- 
ly informed that the busses would pass the convention headquarters 
and a large delegation was on hand to wave the youngsters onward to 
their “big day”. 
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Crowds at the circus joined in giving the children right of way as 
they filed into the menagerie and thence to the “big top” where a spe- 
cial section had been assigned to them. 

As they went past, one passer-by stepped up to Daniel Graham, 
assistant superintendent of the school, and handed him two dollars. 
“This may help you buy them something,” the man said. “I’ve never 
seen so many youngsters having such a good time.” 

Dr. Walter Jacob, director of the school, who accompanied the 
caravan and participated in all the day’s activities, said: “We have 
many people to thank for the help they have given us on this day. My 
only wish is that all of them could have seen the faces of our children. 
That told the whole story -- better than any words of mine could ever 


tell it.” 
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COLORFUL PROGRAM PRESENTED BY 
HEALTH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 





Garrison Hall at The Training School was packed Wednesday 
night, April 30, for an evening of fun, dancing, and song as 64 boys 
and girls presented a colorful variety program under the direction of 
Mrs. Elizabeth McCarthy, head of the health education department. 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. the Wooden Soldier and the 
China Doll, Raggedy Ann, and other characters out of story book and 
legend came to life on the brightly lighted stage as sixteen specialty 
numbers were presented. Folk dances were performed in the colorful 
costumes of many countries. There were drills, readings, and humorous 
skits which kept the large audience applauding. Mrs. McCarthy her- 
self participated in the final sketch “The Rag Carpet Bee” in which 
eight girls took part. 


One of the outstanding features of the evening was an interpreta- 
tive dance, in ballet style, titled “Liebestraum”. Another unusual pres- 
entation was called “Parade of the Marines” in which the participants 
wore red, white, and blue costumes and carried bright red wooden 
guns. A wooden shoe dance called “Tulip Time” brought curtain calls 
for the two boys in Dutch costume, who presented it. 


Miss Nellie Starkey, blind pianist at The Training School, accom- 
panied all numbers with her usual skill and perfect timing. C. Emerson 
Nash, superintendent, announced the program numbers and led the 
group singing. The program is an annual presentation of the school 
department, headed by Mrs. Alice Morrison Nash, director of education. 


Following the program, many of the guests gathered backstage 
to congratulate Mrs. McCarthy and the large cast on the excellence of 
the program. 
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WASHINGTON DEFENSE OFFICIAL 
IS SPEAKER ON “VINELAND DAY” 





Critical manpower shortage in the United States can be relieved 
by “limited service” from the nation’s 25 to 28 millions of handicapped 
persons, Edward T. Dickinson of Washington, D. C., vice chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board told the 1952 “Vineland Day” 
audience at The Training School on May 27. Principal speaker on the 
program, Mr. Dickinson declared: “In the productive field, our nation 
faces a grave crisis. Everyone must count. We cannot afford to lose or 
misuse the potential contribution of any individual.” 

The event was sponsored by the New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs headed by Mrs. B. L. Spain of Maplewood. Mrs. 
William S. Calcott of Woodstown presided. Others on the speaking pro- 
gram were Dr. Walter Jacob, director of the school, and Guy P. Bible 
of Philadelphia, president of the board of trustees. Mrs. W. Howard 
Sharp, Mrs. J. Paul Heritage and a large delegation from the Vineland 
club served as hostesses and tour guides over the 1,600-acre school and 
farm colony property. 

Mr. Bible said the retarded children were divided into two groups. 
Those under custodial guidance are provided with good food and pleas- 
ing surroundings for a happy life and the other group who received the 
greatest part of the school’s training are educated to resume their place 
in society as useful citizens here and in the outside world. The Training 
School also provides for continuing research to determine the causes 
and prevention of mental retardation. 

Dr. Jacob asked those in attendance to visit the children and 
spread the gospel throughout the country about the work for the men- 
tally retarded children. He described mental retardation just as impor- 
tant to combat in numbers as cancer and other diseases. 

A substantial check from the federation was presented to the 
school by Mrs. Winfred F. Reinhard, East Orange, public welfare 
chairman, to be used for special research projects in the field of mental 
retardation. 

A colorful program of music, folk dances, and specialty numbers 
by the children of the school under the direction of Mrs. Alice Nash, 
education head, and Mrs. Elizabeth McCarthy, health education direc- 
tor, climaxed the day’s events. 
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SCHOOL’S 20-PIECE BAND 
GIVES ANNUAL SPRING CONCERT 





: 
— 


A stirring program of band music, songs, specialty numbers, and” 
sketches was presented the night of June 4 in Garrison Hall when Hugh 
Kelly, director of the 20-piece band, presented his annual spring’ 
concert. ; 


A capacity audience was on hand for the event which is always a | 
major highlight in the year’s entertainment program. Special scenery 
had been prepared for the presentation and two hilarious skits, “Down 
by the River” and “Broadcast from Station BVD” had been personally 
written by Mr. Kelly for the program. , 


Beginning with a spirited overture by the entire band, the series | 
of numbers included instrumental duets, vocal quartets, humorous | 
readings, a singing-band number titled “A Day in the Cotton Field”, : 
a 7-piece instrumental presentation by the younger members of the } 
band, and several marches, waltzes, and folk songs. 


Dr. Walter Jacob, director, spoke briefly praising the performance ~ 
and the rapid progress the band has been making. Miss Nellie Starkey ” 
played for the specialty numbers and the group singing was led by C. 
Emerson Nash, superintendent. 


The program was a presentation of the School Department, directed 
by Mrs. Alice Morrison Nash. 








